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Shopping center of River Oaks in Houston. showing harmonious arrangement with respect to the sing 
lamily residence area in the foreground and the River Oaks Garden apartment development in the up 
per right. U.L.T. President Hugh Potter told the recent Institute Conference that the problems confronted 
in building this neighborhood will face the builders who redevelop blighted areas His remarks are 


summarized in this issue of the Bulletin (see page 7). 
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RESOLU TIONS ADOPTED: 


Resolution tmending The Institute “Proposal 


For Rebuilding Blighted City 


iP IS RESOLVED BY THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
PEES OF THE lt RBAN LAND INS rITUTt 
that the statement ol essential points of the li 
ban Land Institute Proposal For Rebuilding 
Blighted City Areas, included in the Resolution 
adopted by the Board ol [rustees in Chicago 
on January 22. 1942, is hereby amended to read 


freas.” 


as follows: 

Phat the Urban Land Institut 
hereby directed to use its best efforts to encourage 
and foster a practical procedural plan fon large 
scale post-wal redevelopment of blighted city areas 
in accordance with the following basic considera 


should and ts 


tions: 

(1) The establishment ol a Federal urban land 
commission, to be provided with the funds and 
yowers (A) to extend grants to cities for the pum 
pose ol preparing master plans fon metropolitan 
areas, with detailed plans ton the redevelopment 
of blighted areas, and (B) to extend credits to local 
land commissions fot the purpose ol acquiring land 
in blighted areas fot redevelopment by private cn 
lerprise as well as for public USES. 

(2) The creation of local land commissions fo} 
metropolitan areas authorized to acquire land fon 
redevelopment by private enterprise as well as for 
public uses. 

(3) Redevelopment ol Jand so acquired by pri 
vate builders shall be under regulations ol local 
land commissions and federal authorities. 

(4) Local taxation ol redeveloped areas based 


on assessed values related to income producing 


powel of the propertics. 
ee ee 
Certain tdditional 


General Agreement Into The Urban 
Proposal For Rebuilding Blighted 


Re solution 
Points of 
Land Institute 
City Areas. 


Incorporating 
al 


WHEREAS. 


Phe Board of “Trustees of the Urban Land In 
at its meeting held in the City ol Chicago 
on January 99, 1942, formulated a proposal for 
rebuilding blighted city areas. Phe Officers and 
the stall of the Institute were directed to publicize 
this proposal, to develop details and measures that 
mav be needed to implement it. and to obtain 
opinions of private and public organizations hav- 


stitute, 


ing an interest in its objectives. 

he work of the Institute since that 
been largely confined to carrying oul this directive. 
Numerous detailed points have been formulated fon 
As a result of this ACUIVILY, pots upon 
appears Lo be present 


date has 


discussion. 

which general agreement 

are as follows: 

(1). A Federal agency is needed to assist urban 
communities in planning and in land acquisi 

redeveloping areas that are now 


tion fon 
blighted. 





(2) Local agencies fon metropolitan-wide plan- 
ning are deeded. 

(3) A method tor designating blighted city areas 
by local public agencies lol redevelopment 
should be established. 

(1) The existing powers of municipalities to ac 
quire land by condemnation should — be 


broadened. 


(5) The “neighborhood unit” concept ol CiLN 
planning should be the basic approach to 
replanning cities and rebuilding then 


blighted areas. 

(G) Stratification ol urban population by income 
eroups should be avoided in urban redevelop 
ment. 

(7) AN equitable method to permit the elimina 
tion of existing non-conforming — Uses is 

needed. 

(8) Modern zoning practice should prohibit resl- 
dential land uses in industrial areas. 

(9) Urban planning and planning research should 
be continuous processes. 

(10) Income productivity should have wider recog 
nition in fixing the value of real property for 
taxation. 

11) A broad rehousing program that will provide 
housing {o1 families unable to pay economic 
rents as well other income 

groups Is needed. 


as housing [fo 


(12) A method of controlling building design in 
urban areas Is needed. 


RESOLVED BY 
PHE U 


PHE 
RBAN 


PHEREFORE. Ul IS 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
LAND INSTTE UTE: 


That these points be now accepted by the Urban 
Land Institute as the basis lon carrving the pro 
osals formulated in 1942, as amended on January 
99, 1943, to a more detailed and practical plan ol 
procedure, and that the officers and staff of the 
Institute be authorized to proceed in the prepara 
tion of suitable Federal and _ state legislative pro- 
posals to embody these objectives. 


es S- FB 


Resolution Urging Congress and the Admanistra 
rie De partments al thre Federal Government fo 
Eneage in Planning Jo) Post-War Urban Redewel 


Opie ne 
WHEREAS. 


Phere now exists in the United States an ACU 
housing shortage which. due to the unavoidable 
cessation of civilian building during the war emer: 
vency, will be still greater at the end of the emer- 
vency. In order to meet the post-wal dwelling 
requirements of the nation, it has been estimated 
bv the National Resources Planning Board that an 
construction ol approximately 1.000.000 
vears will be necessary. 
Comunissione) 


annual 
dwelling 
Federal 
\bnei 
program to meet the need may even require the 


units for ten 
Housing Administration 
Ferguson has estimated that an adequate 


as 


orp 
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building of ay many as 2,000,000 dwelling units 
per year for ten years. 
Phe cities of the nation are, and have been ton 


many years, sullering from a spread urban de- 
terioration the consequences of which are vast areas 
of insanitary, inadequate, and unlivable residen 
tial areas, decreasing land values and tax produc 
ing power, the increase of conditions conducive to 
discase, crime and juvenile delinquency. 

Much of the needed post-war urban dwelling 
construction can take place in the complete rede 
velopment of these depreciated urban areas. Such 
a rebuilding program, in supplying the needed 
housing could permit structural deficiencies in city 
arrangement to be corrected. It would also pro 
vide a tremendous volume of employment that 
could in itself obviate the threat of severe uncm 
ployment in the period of readjustment from war- 
lime production to peace economy. 

Phe development of an effective program for 
large-scale replanning of obsolete, depreciated, o1 
blighted urban areas requires careful forethought 
and preparation which should begin now. 


THEREFORE, fT IS RESOLVED BY THE 
BOARD OF ‘FRUSTEES OF THE URBAN 
LAND INSTITUTE; 


Phat the Congress of the United States should 
immediately establish a Congressional Comunittes 





to study proposals for post-war urban redevelop 
ment and recommend legislation and fiscal pro 
cedures to implement an effective rebuilding pro- 
eram. 

Phe administrative departments of the Federal 
government whose functions relate to urban re- 
sources, housing. land planning, land development, 
the financing of land development, and other like 
subjects should also make such studies, investiga- 
tions, and recommendations as their facilities may 
permit toward the formulation of a feasible pro 
gram for urban redevelopment. 


8 % 


Private and Public Housing in Urban 


Redei lopment 


Il IS RESOLVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FRUSTEES OF THE URBAN LAND INSTI 
FUTE: 

Phat all public housing shall house first the 
very lowest income group and work upward until 
the ceiling of public housing becomes the floor of 
the lowest level reached by private enterprise. 


bd x “ 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS 
CONFERENCE ON URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN THE POST-WAR EMERGENCY 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


CuARLes TP. STEWARI 
Director, The Urban Land Institute 


Urban redevelopment has at times been discussed 
as a method of supplying adequate houses to those 
city residents who cannot pay economic rent. Con- 
fined within such narrow limits, it could be accom- 
plished by building relatively few low cost or low 
rent houses, and the rdle of government in the 
process might be restricted to municipal action. 


The kind of urban redevelopment proposed by 
the Urban Land Institute is a vastly larger under- 
taking. It goes far beyond the building of low 
cost houses, and requires governmental Cooperation 
of a kind that surpasses municipal power. — I 
means an extended program to include a great 
volume of house building for all income levels. 
othe Ly pes ol private construction, an Inteer uted 
public works program, the making ol considerable 
changes in urban pattern, and protection of new 
environment produced by changes in civic arrange 
ment. 


Government—Federal. state. and local—need not 
be called on to play an entirely new role to imple 
ment this rebuilding. Its established “part” with 


few additional lines can give it its effective place 
in the cast. It may be worth while to review ce 
tain poli¢ ies which, extended or expanded, may 


define the COOpCralive function ol government in 
what we have been calling urban redevelopment, 
city rebuilding, or if you prefer a more positive 
term, planned urban development. 


Federal Policies 


Phe depression-born relationship between the 
Federal government and the cities has been gradu 
ally developing into a formal status. Confined 
first to expediting an unemployment relief pro 
gram, this relationship is now emerging into wider 
public policy in the programming of post-war pub 
lic works, and in such tangible Federal-local coop 
eration as the impressive planning program just 
concluded by the City of Tacoma and the National 
Resources Planning Board. Already established 
policy, joint Federal-local action can serve the pur- 
poses of urban redevelopment. Cooperation be- 
tween the national government and the munici- 
palities has been brought about, in some instances. 
by direct action that virtually by-passed the states. 
and in others through formal state sanction. The 
latter method appears to be the more acceptable. 

Other speakers on today’s program will discuss 
the problem of land assembly and the need for 
an extension of Federal credit to the localities fon 
purchasing land in large. contiguous areas that are 
ripe for redevelopment by the building industry. 
Such an extension of credit by the Federal govern 
ment would not lead it into a new role in ow 
cconomy. ft would not mean the establishment 








ol a new Federal policy. Mortgage insurance un- 
derwritten by the Federal Housing Administration 
is a use of Federal credit that stimulates private 
building. The R.F.C. financing of Knickerbocket 
Village in New York was basically a similar use of 
the national credit. as was the PAV.A. financing 
of private housing developments in St. Louis, or the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board financing of re 
habilitation in Waverly 


\pplication of this policy to a use of Federal 
credit for the purchase of land ton private redevelop 
ment is alyo emerging in Federal policy if the sug 


F.H.A. Handbotk On Urban Re- 


proposals ol Federal Reserve 


vestions of the 
deve porere ol the 
System cconomists are to be interpreted as indica 


tions of Federal policy 


Extension of credit to the localities lor purchase 
vital function of the 


Urban Land. Institute 


ol Jand is the Kederal govern 


ment mm the proposal, 


State Policies 


If credit) for 
is to be made available, the cities. to use it, 
equipped with definite authority to acquire land 
for redevelopment, even through condemnation 
when it is necessary. The granting of that kind ol 
local authority is clearly the function of state gov- 
ermment, the source of all municipal power. Again, 
this does hot involve a new policy of state govern 
ment toward the creature cities. The 
New York, Illinois. Michigan, and Kentucky have 
pioneered in legislation that provides this needed 


broadening of municipal land acquisition powers. 


land) purchase in. cities 
must be 


large-scale 


States ol 


\t the present time, when there is definite reason 
to believe that American cities will find the way 
to rebuild for the better, we have an unprecedented 
Opportunity to solve many of our metropolitan 
Our population centers, close-knit 
as social, economic, and cultural entities. are with- 
out means of civic unity short of improbable con 
jurisdictions. If entire 
is obvious 


area problems 


solidation of municipal 
urban units are to function well there 
need for some method of unifving the planning of 
equipment used in 
Authority for 
authority fon 


the urban pattern and CIVIC 
common by the total urban area. 
metropolitan-wide planning. like 
broadened land acquisition power, must be sought 
by the localities from state government. “Phere is 
precedent for such authority in existing Kentucky 
legislation that permits joint city-county planning 
agencies, and, to lesser extent, in the authority to 
control which has been ex- 


CNCTCIN subdivision 


tended to cities by many states. 


Local Policies 


What is needed of the cities for successtul urban 
Thev will be expected to accept 
Federal and 
doing that for 


redevelopment? 
the proffered cooperation ol state 
eovernments Thev have 
vears They will have to plan tor private use of 


land as well as for streets, public buildings, parks, 


been 


% 


% 


and other public land uses. Every private develop- 
ment will have its appurtenant public works, and 
plans for the two cannot be separated. “The plan- 
ning agencies of Boston, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
and other cities are now making definite prepara 
tion for post-war private redevelopment of urban 


areas as Well as for future public works programs. 


It can not be said that the most important gov 
crnmental function in the rebuilding of cities rests 
with Federal, state or local government. The func 
tion of each level is an essential Cooperative part 
ot a large undertaking. It can be said, however. 
that the responsibility of local government in the 
process, more than any other governmental respon 
sibility. will determine the character and excellence 
of redevelopment undertakings. This is as it 
Our definition of the rebuilding pro- 
cess includes the making of considerable changes 
in urban pattern. We can not expect either Fed- 
eral or state government to have the inclination 
or the ability to determine what these changes 
should be. The city, through its planning ma- 
chinery, must be looked to for a formulation olf 
these all important civic objectives. From the city, 
too, must come protection of the benefits gained 
through rebuilding. 


should be 


In all of this, city government will be keeping 
within established processes of municipal govern 
ment and administration. While the city will not 
be required to play a new governmental role. its 
old role as originator, planner, and protector will 
have to be made more prominent and played more 
vigorously. 


The various phases of urban redevelopment 
house building, other private construction, public 
works, improvement in civic pattern, and protec 
tion of good environment—must be integrated into 
a smoothly functioning program. The various 
channels of public and private eflort must be con 
verged upon precise objectives. It will inevitably 
fall to the cities to initiate the program and to 
coordinate the use of Federal credit. broadened 
authority of state origin, municipal 
power, and the energy of private endeavor into pro 


regulators 


duction of better cities. 


The size of the house building job in urban re- 
development in itself implies a public policy. Re- 
sponsible estimates of the volume of dwelling con 
struction that will be needed immediately follow 
ing the war vary from 900,000 to 2,000,000 dwelling 
units per year for ten vears. The volume and the 
probable market implies that the task is 
whelmingly one for private enterprise. Prepara- 
now to provide a framework within 


over- 


tions made 
which the creators of superior neighborhood qual- 
ity can employ men, industrial production, and 
their own talents in) post-war rebuilding of cities 
will spare us from = relying wholly on what. is 
anomalously called “group vision.” It will give 
us the full benefits of individual resourcefulness 
and inventiveness in_ the 


seeking. 


post-war goals we are 
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ECONOMIC SOUNDNESS IN THE 
REBUILDING OF CITIES 





HERBERT U. NELSON 


kxvecuttee Vice-President. National 
of Real Estate Boards 


[sso dahon 


Pam not disposed to interrupt the pleasant in 
lormalityv. of this session with a lone talk on eco 
nomics. T prefer simply to inject into our discus 


sion a few thoughts about building replacement. 


land values, taxes, and high buildings as they attect 
the cconomic life of cities. In doing this. some 
answers will be given to the pertinent question: 
“Just what is the Urban Land Institute doing?” 


Building Replacement 


Phere has never been a practical plan tor the 
replacement of buildings in our cities. Phe manu 
flacturer makes due allowance for the wear and 
tear on his machinery as a part of his costs Phi 
real estate owner may deduct depreciation from his 
income tax. but as a matter of fact. he rarely sets 
up a sinking fund to replace old structures. “This 
is one of the reasons why we have blighted areas 
and slums. 


Sometime ago, in order to determine whether o1 
not real estate improvements are actually amon 
tized, we sent an inquiry on the subject around to 
a number of men who managed property. In this 
survey, which encompassed literally thousands ol 
properties, we found but one amortization fund 
for a building. It was in New York. and the r 
placement fund had grown to S800,000 by 1937, 


\t that time the owner grew restless. He put the 
S800.000 in a new addition to the buildine and 
ultimately lost the entire investment. 


\ rather drastic solution to this problem has 
been proposed by a member of the English Parlia 
ment. Mr. Craven-Ellis, Chairman of the Parlia 
mentary Committee on money. He suggests legis 
lation authorizing the cities to erant sixty-veat 
franchises to buildings, with only churches, public 
buildings. and other monumental structures ex 
empted from operation under franchise. He_ is 
convinced that this device would be acceptable to 
the public. and that it would assure the amortiza 
tion of improvements to land so that an orderly, 
replacement program would be possible. This 
would take the building industry out of the “‘feast 
or famine” cycle and permit its annual functions to 
correspond to the processes that govern other in 
dustries. Such a procedure would also climinate 
extreme peaks in unemployment. 


Phe basic objective we are trying to reach in the 
Urban Land Institute program is a_ method 
through planning, through new legislation, and it 
necessarv, through the Federal credit—for making 
a new start, and proceeding from that point to a 
more orderly development. We will have to begin 
by taking the worst spots and working them over 
according to a sound plan. Then we can proceed 
to the planned development of entire citics, wit 
lhe plan itscll subject to constant renewal. 

In order to make a fresh start in rebuilding ou 
cities after the war. it will be necessary to assemble 
land through some public agency so that entire 
neighborhoods can be replanned and rebuilt’ by 
private and public enterprise. Tf thousands ol 
small parcels of blighted property are left in: seat 
tered ownership, it is clear that no common action 
Is. possible The Urban Land Institute is. there 
lore. evolving a program to employ the cooperative 
cHlort of the private builder, local government, and 
the Federal government. Long-term Federal loans 
lor use by local land commissions to re-assemble 


blighted land can make the undertaking practica- 
ble. 


Much of what we call bad housing arises from 
disorderly and unkempt neighborhood conditions 
If we replan our cities wisely with the neighbor 
hood as the planning unit, and if the rebuilding 
is undertaken by private enterprise on land leased 
or purchased trom local land commissions. we will 
be applying to urban land a wise plan of conserva 
tion and reconstruction which has been found use 
ful in restoring agricultural lands to ereater us 
fulness and fertilitv. Blighted urban areas involve 
land and building values amounting to approxi 
mately forty billions of dollars. A program foi 
rebuilding those zones can be an inspiring on¢ 
\merican business likes to plan and create It can 
provide enough employment to take up the threat 
ened slack in the post-war period, and coupled 
with a sound replacement program. may solve 
many of our seasonal employment problems. — It 
can conserve for our cities billions in- taxable 
property and hundreds of millions in public reve 
nue 








Land Values 


Land values must necessarily be residual \lten 
operating costs of improvements to real estate 
property have been paid for, and alter deprecia 
tion has been deducted. we may credit whatever ts 
lelt as income on land. This income, then, when 
capitalized establishes land valuc But we have 
never arrived at land value in that manne We 
Land has been ma) 


keted., lrequently at prices bearing no relation to 


have done pust thre Opposite 


its productivity, and its use has been determined 
by the price paid. As we all know. this has led to 
mis-use ol land that has been at times tantastic. 
Because an owner paid a high price tor land he has 
had to put thirty stories on it to support the land 
value, regardless of any real need for the type of 


structure built. 


Under the program we have been discussing to 
clay land would Ie replanned., It would be rede 
signed to form small neighborhoods or, if vou like, 
to form small suburbs within the citv. That. re 
planning must necessarily go emuch further than 
anvthing we have thought of in the past. Tt must 
be comprehensive so that it will result: im an haa 
monious whole for the neighborhood and tor the 
cntire urban community 


Phe very process of defining sharply the land 
uses that may prevail In various parts ol a neigh 
borhood in itsell puts a ceiling on land values. 
Obviously lots that are set aside for small singel 
family homes are liniited as to ultimate price. We 
can never have a more stable method for defining 
land values than that. It mav reduce the kind of 
increment that has attached to urban lands in the 
past. but it need not entirely eliminate the possi 
bility of profit. Within the limitations established 
by a city plan, by land use regulation, and by re 
strictions as to land coverage. there is always the 
possibility of different individuals secing different 
opportunities for development of the same lot 
One man may visualize profits or opportunities 
which would justify a higher price for a particular 
piece of land than another would pay on the basis 
of his ability to deve lop it. 


Phe stability of land values or the values of im 
provement on land contain no mystery We can 
achieve stability. of value only through eflective 
control of Jand use. exercised for an areca. big 
cnough to be sell-sufhcient as to environment. Pri- 
vate land developers have achieved that kind of 
control through deed restrictions and private cove 
nant. We can expect to get the good results that 
the private land developers have achieved in the 
past, not essentially by using the tool they invented, 
but through the general powers ol planning and 
land use regulation which are now on the eve ol 
ereat extension They can assist us in bringing 
fine suburban character into old city areas that are 
wasting away. In the process we will arrive at the 
stability of land value that attaches to planned 
neighborhoods, just as it has been achieved in 


planned suburban neighborhoods 


Taxation 

Lhe assessed value of real estate should conform, 
or at least relat closely, to actual Mcome produc 
tivity. Let me here inject’ the proposition that 
real property should be exempted trom taxation 
and should be subject to an occupancy tax as ts 
the case in England. ‘The tax should be the obli 
gation of the occupant of the building rather than 
the owner, as Community services are rendered to 
the individual rather than to the owner.  Phits ts 
a logical system, and in England there is no criti 
cism ol its justice. 

In preparing now lor a major rebuilding pro 
gram, We Cannot stop to seek ami ndments to all olf 
our forty-eight state constitutions as a preliminary 
Rebuilding 


io getting our program under was 


can go forward a a rapid rate, and the process can 
survive if we can persuade the cities to be more 
realistic in making their assessments and to base 
their values on current fact. Excessive assessed 
values have constituted a real discouragement to 
builders. In spite of the fact that state constitu 
tions and statutes prescribe assessed values based 
on fair market values, we find ereat overassessment 
inomany ol our cities, but there are occasional indi 
cations that utility and productivity as basic tea 
tures in establishing assessed values are winning 


eround. 


High Buildings 

Hieh buildings struck this countiy dike aan 
fashion and sprang up as an expression ol the 
cneincering achievement ol our civilization. “The 
tragic truth, however, is that they do not pay. You 
may be surprised to know that there are only about 
500) buildings ino the United States that) excecd 
twenty stories in height. and these 500 make a 
story of complete financial disaster. Many of them 
have been through the wringer several times, and 
we still do not know how much further they will 
have to be written down belore they are put on a 
paving basis. 

Phe skyscraper came into being on the theors 
that there is no limit to the intensity of land use: 
that the more use piled on a given plot of ground 
the better. We have discovered that there is a 
point of diminishing returns. T believe that th 
high building except as an occasional CIVIC cnicr- 
prise or architectural feature, has about passed 
from the urban scene The rentals obtained oven 
a long period of time simply do not justify: more 
ol this exceedingly expensive type of construction. 
Lhe sweeping trend ol personalized transportation 
has put a premium upon horizontal, rather than 
vertical, development so that even one-story busi 
ness buildings equipped with ample parking facili 
ties become typical. Inevitably our cities will be 
leveled off to some degree in future development. 
We will want some high buildings in our central 
business districts. Perhaps they should be no highe 
than eight or ten stories. but we shall probably 
build no new ones higher than that. and we shall 
have to deal with the ones we have as best we can. 
Economics should) be empirical We can learn 
some lessons from our past errors 
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CONCEPTS OF POST-WAR PLANNING 


HvuGH Porrer, 


President, The Urban Land Institute 


In recent months there has come about a marked 
change in the attitude of the public toward post 
war planning. The general feeling at present ts 
that it is not only desirable but imperative, and 
that the time for it is even late. In every corner ol 
the country governmental agencies are planning fon 
the post-war period, and private enterprise, not to 
be outdone, has entered upon the same task 


Governmental Post-War Planning 


In government, post-war planning is progressing 
on four different devels. There is first the global 
level in which thé President was engaged when he 
participated in framing the Atlantic Charter. Ow 
Department of State continues to engage init. On 
the national level in the United States. the Na 
tional Resources Planning Board, the Federal Re 
serve System, the Department of Commerce, the 
National Housing Agency and many others ar 


devoting attention to the problems of readjustment 
lo peace, \t the state level, in addition to the 


urban redevelopment legislation. there are new 
programs for state planning commissions which can 
play an important part in post-war programs. Ki 
nally. there appears to be intense activity at the 
local level. Searcely a city of considerable size in 
the United States is without some tv pe ol special 
post-war planning committee or Commission simi 
lar to the one which has been organized in) Hou 
ston. 





Non-Governmental Post-War Planning 


There is a willingness and a fervor on the part of 
private enterprise to employ foresight now in orde: 
that we may be prepared for the severe shock to 
our economy that will come with the end of th 
war. It is apparent in the work of the Commiuttec 
on Economic Development headed by Paul Hof 
man. President of the Studebaker Corporation 
This committee is representative of all phases ol 
our cconomy and is giving its attention to broad 
problems that underly the structure olf industry 
and commerce. The manufacturers of the nation 
as a group are working through a special commit 
tec of the National Association of Manutacturers 
Phe U.S. Chamber of Commerce has set up a post 
war planning conference Numerous individual 
industries have established their own post-wat 
planning organizations. Especially interesting to 
me is the work now being done by Johns-Manvill 
to lay the groundwork tor a better organized and 
more eficient house building industry. Work that 
will be done, or that is being done, by non-govern 
mental local groups such as the Post-War Planning 
Committee recently established by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce will also make LMportant 


contributions in this rapidly growing field of ac 
LIVILN 


Basic Purpose of the Urban Land Institute 


Phe work of the Urban Land Institute is pait ol 
private industry's post-war planning cflort It 
seeks a limited amount of government aid and 
cooperation. [ts field. as ity name indicates, is in 
the realm of land utilization, the rebuilding of ow 
cities, and the planning of future cities. Lt seeks 
first of all to develop the legal instrumentalities 
that will be needed to accomplish the objectives we 
have been seeking for many years. The achieve 
ment of those objectives—more livable cities. ace 
quate urban patterns, soundei municipal structures 

now seems more nearly possible than heretotore 
Legislation proposed by the Institute would cnabl 
the Federal government and the communities to 
cooperate—through a Federal Urban Land Com 
mission and local land commissions—to acquire by 
condemnation and by other means, areas of urban 
land that are now suitable for a major operation 
In repatterning and rebuilding. The plan would 
include an arrangement for the transfer of land 
so acquired, cither permanently in fee or by long 
term lease, to private entrepreneurs with provision 
lor devoting adequate areas to parks, sireets. and 
other public uses. 

This does not imply that the Urban Land Insti 
tute is interested only in those parts of our cities 
that are now deteriorated. It would tall short of its 
voal if it did not concern itself with complete metro 
politan areas. The Institute may have gained the 
reputation of being a blighted city area clinic. Be 
cause the older parts of our cities appear to suffer 
most grieviously from the effects ol past uncon 
trolled land development, and because special at 
tention to those central areas scemed to offer an 
opportunity to do constructive work at once. the 


carly program of the Institute paid special attention 





to “downtown” city areas. This work has attracted 
public attention but there is no justification tot 
limiting the Institute’s program to that type ol 
work Ihe combination of planning skill and 
practical real estate experience that we have within 
the Institute should bring about worthwhile ac 
complishments for complete urban areas in the re 
construction period following the war. 


River Oaks as a Case Study 


Lhroughout the dav’s Conterence we have con 
cerned ourselves with the principa! problems otf 
urban development—land assembly. neighborhood 
planning, and the avoidance of income group strat! 
fication in residential development, land use regu 
lations, architectural control, neighborhood main 
tenance, mefropolitan area problems, and the 
perennial matter of taxauion, For the purpose ol 
concrete illustration that may serve to locus ow 
thinking upon the practical nature of these sugges 
tions, | am going to do something that under some 
circumstances might be bad taste. I propose to tell 
vou how mv. associates and I met some ol these 
specific problems in the development of The River 


Oaks area in Houston. 


Land Assembly 


I withdrew from active law practice to develop 
a residential area in partnership with two men who 
had a bankroll, CIV iC pride, and a clesir¢ to do some 
thine of lasting benefit for Houston. We needed 
to assemble 1200 acres of land. which is a big spol 
in a city like Houston. We needed this land in a 
single contiguous piece, and a peculiar situation in 
Houston assisted us in getting it. The City had 
erown east industrially, north for low-cost housing. 
and south fon high-priced housing \ slum area 
had blocked development to the west, so we went 
bevond the slum area and had less than normal 
difheulty in getting our 1200 acres in an undivided 
cXpans We paid S500 an acre at the beginning 
and before we got through we paid as much as 
$6,000 an acre because we couldn't keep a secret. 

Successtul urban redevelopment will also require 
land acquisition in large contiguous assemblies at 


prices that permit the redeveloper to put on the 
land the kind of improvements and environment 
that the community needs. The circumstances that 
aided us in Houston cannot be expected to come 
to the assistance of the developer in rebuilding all 
ol the urban areas that need to be rebuilt. For this 
reason the Institute proposes a broadening of exist 


ing powers of condemnation, and points to thr 


necessity of using the Federal credit over a long 
period ol time as a means ol brineine excessive 


land values down to a workable level! 


Neighborhood Building for Families of 
Varied Incomes 


River Oaks was designed to be a complet neigh 
borhood unit. It contains shopping centers on its 
edges, churches built on sites originally planned 
lor various denominations, and schools. The origi 
nal plan for these neighborhood facilities has been 


Closely adhered to. Accessibility to stores, schools. 


and churches Is ESPee ially appreciated since easoling 
rationing went into effect. 

In a resolution we passed today, we urged that 
the stratification of urban population by income 
groups be avoided in urban redevelopment. I be 
lieve that there is today general agrcement to such 
a policy, but the idea was not popular when we 
began the development of River Oaks. We were 
told that we were foolish to undertake a subdivision 
development for people of different incomes. But 
we had to make an appeal to families whose in 
comes ranged widely in order to sell our 1200 acres 
of land. Thus, tor practical reasons, we began 
operating twenty years ago according to a principl 
on which. for social reasons, U. L. I. passed resolu 
tions today. | am convinced now that sound cits 
planning in this country requires the mixing o! 
people of various income levels in the same neigh 
borhoods. In River Oaks it is possible to throw a 
stone trom a $50,000 house to an $8,000 house. We 
have built them in adjacent blocks with little. if 
any, distinction. We have varied lot sizes. We cut 
some exceedingly large sites, and of course some ol 
the ones we now have left on our hands are the 
larger ones. 


Land Use Regulations 


Houston has no zoning ordinance. From time to 
lime attempts have been made to zone the city, and 
I have been among the ardent supporters of those 
efforts. but some of my friends who do not agree 
with me have succeeded in defeating zoning, This 
has been of great advantage to the River Oaks de 
velopment. We were able -to accomplish good 
land use regulation through deed restrictions. “The 
public desired this kind of protection and our deed 
restrictions, contrasted with the absence of zoning 
in Houston, gave us a potent sales argument. With 
the development of each new section of River Oaks 
we have revised the deed restrictions and each time 
we have improved them. but the basic provisions 
in all deeds are similar. 

Those land developers who undertake to put the 
best type of modern residential environment into 
old city areas. under a program such as is proposed 
by the Institute, will not need to depend solels 
upon deed restrictions for neighborhood prover 
tion. as River Oaks has done. Fortunately. othe 
communities are less hesitant to use the soning 
power. However, the land develope: would be 
unwise to depend upon zoning alone, for the net 
results in worthwhile land use regulation unde 
voning ordinances do not appear to be as consider 
able as the control brought about through deed 
resiricuion. We can expect zoning practice to im 
prove, but we should not set aside the tool that has 
served us well in the past. Zoning and deed restric 
tion can be used to complement each other. 


Architectural Control 


Our deeds provide for architectural control in 
very general language. I can say from experience 
that this type of control is exceedingly difficult to 
establish and exceedingly difficult’ to administer. 
principally because architects are inclined to dis 
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agree with each other. We began by establishing a 
committee of three architects to approve plans, and 
this resulted undue delay. Invariably the archi 
tects would not agree on what constituted good 
architecture. The method was revised by creating 
a committee composed of one architect, one en 
gineer, and one so-called practical mind to make 
the decisions. Difheult as it may be, architectural 
control is essential to good neighborhood building, 
and we will have to find the way. as I think all of 


ts are agreed, to Inject it into ow process lor r¢ 
building cities. - 


Neighborhood Maintenance 


Phe River Oaks Corporation has established a 
maintenance fund which provides for the up-keep 
of streets, parks, and other public property within 
the development. ‘The provision is written into 
every deed, and is secured by a lien on the site. 
Phe fund is also used to collect garbage and refuse, 
to maintain parks, clean the streets, and to supple- 
ment the work of the Houston police department. 
The fund now amounts to about $50,000 annually 
and is administered by a capable engineer and his 
stall. ‘The developing company makes its annual 
contribution on property that it still owns. It does 
not provide for maintenance of dwelling structures 
and other like improvements. Such a device was 
discussed this afternoon but I seriously doubt the 
possibility of forcing a man paint his house o1 
put a new roof on it. So far we would have to 
shame him into doing these things. 


The Metropolitan Area Problem 


Phere are about 15,000 people what is known 
as the River Oaks area. When the development of 
the original 1200 acres got underway, other ce 
velopers, seeing that it was succeeding, came into 


the territory and built around the edges. The 
population olf River Oaks proper is over 5.000 
people. As the property has been developed it has 


been taken into the city limits. We developed 
about fifty acres at a time, installed the utilities, 
and when the work was completed the area was 
annexed by Houston. Thus no metropolitan area 
problem was created. River Oaks is not only a 
part of Houston socially and economically as are 
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other suburban communities. but it is also an in 
tegral political part of the City as many of the oth 
subdivisions you study are not. 


\nnexation is probably not the answer to the 
metropolitan area problem of some communities 
In some situations it undoubtedly is the answet 
Lhe existence of numerous munic ipal units within 
a single urban community, operating as they do 
without coordination, has elven us one of our most 
severe urban problems. The Urban Land Institute 
proposal would be incomplete without its provision 
lor redevelopment in accordance with a plan for 
the complete urban community \ high degree of 
unity of the metropolitan area is basic. 


Taxation 


In the redevelopment of urban areas we will 
counter a tax problem. ‘The subdivider transforms 
relatively low valued farm land into an urbanized 
area. The redeveloper will have the job of trans 
forming one kind of urbanized area into a diferent 
kind of urbanized area—of transforming land pré 
sumed to be relatively high in value to a type ol 
use that cannot support the former presumed value 
\s previously pointed out, this has impelled the 
Institute to suggest the long-term use of Federal 
credit for land acquisition Phat could solve the 
problem of acquisition values, but it would not 
outa solve the problem of assessed values 
When values are reestablished permit redevelop 
ment, a corresponding re-establishment of assessed 
values must follow, otherwise the assessor will 
nullify everything that is accomplished by the legal 
and fiscal instrumentalities that will have been 
developed. 


Whatever success the River Oaks development 
may have attained depended very largely upon low 
interest rates plus the right solution to the other 
problems of land development. Our work in the 
Institute, as IT have attempted to show. seeks solu 
tions that are more generally applicable to these 
same problems. What has been done River Oaks 
and in some other developments can be done on a 
vastly larger scale if these basic problems can_ be 
solved. I believe that our work in the Institute is 
paving the wav for that large-scale operation 
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Following the third annual mecting of the Urban 
Land Institute in) Washington on January 29 
President Potter named Albert M. Greenheld) olf 
Philadelphia to serve as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for 1943. Mr. Greenfield is President 
of the Company that bears his name: Chairman ol 
the Board, Bankers Securities Corporation, Phila 
delphia: Chairman of the Board. Citv Stores Gom 
pany, New York: Chairman of the Board Lit 
Brothers Department Store, Philadelphia: Chan 
man of the Board, Lott Candy Corporation, New 
York: a Director ol the Board ol City Trusts, Phila 
delphia: and a Trustee of Pemple University. 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the Institute. 
the President. Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas 
urer serve on the Executive Committee. Ernest 
Bohn. Chairman of the Cleveland City Planning 
Commission, has been appointed by President 
Potter as the sixth member of the Executive Com 


mittee. 
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Legislative Report 


Post-war planning has figured prominently in 


Congressional discussion of the past weeks. Much 
ol it has centered around the omission of the Na 
tional Resources Planning Board trom the Inde 
pendent Oflices Appropriation Bill. Fatlure of the 
Board to receive the S1TA00,000 it had sought tor 
the next fiscal vear in the bill submitted by the 
House Appropriations Committee would apparently 





bring the N.R.P.B. program to a standsull when 
the current fiscal vear ends on June 30. There ts 
a possibility of Compromise when the House action, 
taken as an economy measure, is reviewed by the 
Senate. The issue does not revolve upon the 
desirability or necessity lor post-war planning, but 
indicates the strong disposition of Congress to 
formulate national post-war plans rather than leave 
economic planning to the executive branch of the 
Government. 


\ resolution to establish a Spee ial Commiuttee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning (S. Res. 
102) has been tntroduced by Senator Walter F. 
George olf Georgia “to make accessible to the 
the most complete information respect 
Ing post-war cconomic policy and post-war prob 


Coneress . 4% 


lems that is available, to the end that Congress may 
be adVised respecting those problems and in a 
position to lormulate solutions with respect to them 
which will result in the greatest contribution by the 
Coneress to achicvement of a stable cconomy and a 
just peace.” In presenting his resolution, Senator 
George stated that while numerous plans lor post 
war economic policy may be developed outside ol 
Congress, the final responsibility for national policy 
rests with Congress. A special committice is needed 
to permit the Congress to function “with the whole 
economic picture belore it.” he said, because the 
jurisdiction of standing committees would req Ure 
them to deal with segments rather than with the 
entire problem. A companion bill) to Senator 
Georee’s resolution has been introduced tr the 
House by Representative Joe Hendricks of Florida. 
lt is H. Res. 114. 


H. R. 1012 (Representative Lea of Calitornia) 
to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of L938, de- 
scribed in the January Bulletin, has been reported 
lavorably by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Representative QO. C. Fisher of ‘Texas is the 
author of H. R. 1578. a bill providing for taxa 
tion by the States and their political subdivisions 
of real property acquired by purchase, condemma 
tion, or otherwise by. or on behalf of, the United 
States for general military purposes. Such property 
would be assessed and taxed under local laws in the 
same manner as other real property is assessed and 
taxed. The bill would not apply to property ton 
which taxes have been waived by states or local 
taxing authorities under the state legislation. 


2 os & 
Madison Mayor Cites U.L.I. Program As 
Necessary Private Action 


Mayor James R. Law of Madison. in a recent 
address to the Wisconsin Contractors’ Association, 


pointed to the Urban Land Institute as a private 


organization whose ellorts to secure a method for 


replacing decayed city areas by superion private 


land development can tremendously benefit. all 


phases of the construction industry as well as the 
cilies. Tf the real estate groups that sponsored the 


Institute and work within it can attain this objec 
tive, he said. they will benefit’ professionally in 
about five per cent of the economic activity that 
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will be stimulated. “The other ninety-five per cent 
will be of benefit to firms such as yours,” he told 
the contractors. “and yet I have not heard of you 
groups being at all active in this problem. 

Mayor Law anticipates a vast expansion of the 
building industry in the post-war period. He be 
lieves that house building will be done on a scale 
surpassing anything in our history; that cthcient 
planning, low interest rates, large-scale production, 
and carclul management will give the public more 
lor its money than it has ever received in the past. 
He urged the builders to give their full coopera- 
tion to preparations now being made for major city 
rebuilding operations. 
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N.A.M. Poll Shows Public Favors 
Post-War Planning 


Ninety-two per cent of all income groups in all 
sections of the United States believe that plans for 
the post-war period should be made now, accord 
ing to a poll of opinion conducted by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation for the National Association o! 
Manufacturers. Six per cent of the persons ques 
tioned definitely oppose immediate consideration of 
post-war problems, and two per cent ol, them ex 
pressed ho opinion. 
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St. Louis Plan Commission Proposes 
Post-War Program 


St. Louis After World War II, recently issued 
by the Citv Plan Commission of St. Louis, is the 
present-day counterpart of a former post-war pro 
posal which initiated a building program that gav« 
the City exceptional public improvement equip 
ment throughout its entire urban structure. — Its 
structural needs of today are found to be in large 
scale reconstruction of its obsolete areas, rehabilita 
tion of blighted districts, and better protection of 
the City’s newly developed areas. Such a develop 
ment program, coupled with the City’s strategi« 
location, its favorable transportation facilities, the 
diversification of its industries, its wholesale and 
retail trade, and other evidences of economic 
streneth, the Commission believes. can assure St. 
Louis of a significant place in the future develop- 
ment of the nation. 

Principal difheulties in applying the suggested 
program are expected to be the high cost of land 
in areas that need complete redevelopment. the 
legal difficulty in assembling all of the land within 
an entire neighborhood, and taxing policy that 
discourages rebuilding. The Commission believes 
that these barriers can be overcome by using the 
Federal credit in land acquisition, by expanding 
the City’s authority to acquire land as has been 
done in other states, and by cooperation on the part 
of local taxing authorities. 

Protection of newly developed areas and sound 
neighborhoods that are beginning ‘to deteriorate 
can be accomplished, the report proposes, through 
permanent elimination of the smoke nuisance, im 
proved zoning regulations, strict enforcement 0! 
sanitary laws, adoption and enforcement of a mini 








mum standards housing ordinance, removal of obso 

lete structures, repair of decadent structures, elim 

ination of neighborhood nuisances and non-con 

forming uses of land and buildings, establishment 

of a community center in each neighborhood, ace 

quate playground, park, and recreational facilities 
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Chicago Zones To Remove Misfits 


Phe progress in zoning policy of positive action 
to «eliminate non-conforming uses of land and 
buildings tock another long step in the recent 
revision of Chicago’s zoning ordinance. Section 20 
of the new ordinance, pertaining to the amortiza- 
tion of non-conforming uses, provides that: 

“AIL non-conforming specialty shop. business, 
conmnercial, manufacturing and industrial uses in 
Family Residence, Duplex Residence, Apartment 
House and Group House districts shall be discon 
tinued upon transfer of ownership or termination 
of the existing lease, as the case may be. of the 
person in possession as owner or lessee of the prop- 
erty devoted to such non-conforming use on the 
ctlective date of this ordinance. unless then main- 
tained ina building designed for such non-conform 
ing use which is not older than 50 vears or in a 
building designed for such non-conforming us¢ 
which has been reconstructed in major part or 
enlarged in major part within 50 years, in which 
event such non-contorming use of the buildine 
shall be discontinued when 50 years have elapsed 
from the time when it was erected or so recon 
structed or enlarged.” 
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Chicago Medical Center Plans Post-War 
“Urban Development” 


\ seventy-block area of Chicago forms the 
nucleus of a specialized type of urban redevelop 
ment now being planned by the Medical Cente 
Commission of Chicago in cooperation with the 
Chicago Plan Commission. The problem, as_ pre 
sented in a recent report of the’ Medical Cente 
Commission is the present location of monumental 
public and private institutional buildings in. obso 
lete and deteriorating surroundings, obstacles to 
necessary expansion of medical and allied activits 
lack of desirable housing in the vicinity, and the 
absence of adequate open areas and parking facili 
ties for the district’s daily population of 18.000 
\ complete structural redevelopment plan for the 
entire seventy-block “neighborhood,” based = on 
existing good construction, has been prepared. ‘Th 
Commission now seeks land acquisition powers 
from the state legislature and a revolving fund to 
permut the systematic purchase of land to imple 
ment its plan. 

lt is proposed that the Commission be authorized 
to assemble land in the area. and sell it to the 
various hospitals and allied medical institutions 
for use in conformity with the redevelopment plan 

Phe Urban Land Institute proposal for urban 
redevelopment, while designed primarily for the 
construction of wholesome residential neighbor 
hoods. would admirably serve this type of special 


ized problem. 
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Du Pont Executive Sees 
Revolutionary Post-War Home Building 


Homes costing from S500 to S800 per room, su 
perior in construction and livability to houses built 
at considerably greater expense in the past, will be 
building industry in the 
post Wal period, according to Theodore G. Joslin 
of FE. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Company. In a 
recent address to the Bond Club ol Philadelphia, 
Mr. Joslin said that the industry has developed pre 
fabricated sections which can be handled by a 
men, but which permit flexibility in domestic archi 
tectural design. “‘New insulating material making 
possible light that will be several times as 
clhcient as heavy masonry ones will allow the use ol 
told the 
“Plywood, plastics. rustless steels, non 


provided by the private 
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walls 
revolutionary structural principles.” he 
Bond Club 
ferrous alloys, various types of Composition boards 
resistant woods, ceramics. and synthetic finishes 
For ex 
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ol lasting durability will be emploved. 
ample stainless steel is indicated as a common rool 
ing material for the future.” 
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Mr. Joslin’s predictions are news because he has 
more than a crvatal ball. He is director of research 
lor Du Pont. His statements are based on a survey 
of the country’s: largest industrial research labora 


tories conducted by his department. 


Plans for Post-War Highway 
Construction Under Way 


ohwiat departinents ol twenty-two states are 


now preparing detailed plans and specifications fon 
roads and bridges to cost approximately $170,000, 
OOO. the Public Roads Administration 
This preliminary work is | 
Federal-State activity. and is being financed 
pecial fund of $10,000,000 made availabl 
Highwav Act of 1941. Act 
requires the states to match Federal contributions. 
and this that the completed plans will 
anticipate nearly $500,000,000 in highway building, 
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reports. 
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normal Federal-aid highway construction, he said. 


Phis is equivalent to about two vears of 


New Plan for Coventry Makes 
Mediaeval Charm A Blitz Casualty 


Just issued by the British Information Services. 
a summary of the new plan for heavily damaged 
Coventry may be reviewed with mixed feelings by 
those who believe that city plans should. above all. 
be indigenous; that they should permit a full ex- 
pression of local individuality and character while 
utilitarian requirements. Phe planners 
appear to brush aside the city that with its 
varving building heights, “hideous lettering, ex- 
travagant squiggles, and narrow pavements.” 


mecting 
Was, 


Certainly the proposals for climinating oppres 
sive population density, garish advertising, and 
other features which have impinged upon the City’s 
ancient charm will be made essential objectives in 
rebuilding, but the City will not 
be Coventry if Worlds-Fair architectural. design and 
an excessive Opening of arrangement are imposed 
upon the undamaged or partially damaged struc 
tures that are 
can be made. sentimentality aside. for varvine 
building heights. the and even the nai 
row pavements. We find it especially difficult: to 
let the “squiggles” 


post-wal new 


to be retained. Perhaps a good case 


“squigeles.” 


20. 


Phere was a former epidemic of “modernizing” 
mediaeval cities by removing parts of carclully con- 
ceived architectural masses to leave the portion to 
be “preserved” standing in wide surrounding open 
space. \ manual of that day thus stated the prin- 
ciple: “Old buildings ought to be preserved. but 
we must. so to speak. peel them and preserve them.” 
From the davs of Camillo Sitte. the Austrian archi- 
tect, the deliberate and pur- 
poselul nature of mediaeval citv building. we have 
regretted the heedless use of the “peeling” princi 
ple. As numerous planners have pointed out, the 
effect of architecture depends not upon dimensions, 
but on proportions. When streets or open spaces 
around impressive architectural masses are excess- 
ively opened, the skillful handicraft that went into 
the original creation is lost. 


who demonstrated 


Sitte insisted that the curved street arrangement 

the use of squiggles—was adopted not only to make 
the most of local topographical attractions. but to 
avoid vistas that vanish hazily in parallels extending 
to infinitv. Curved present limited, hence 
appreciable, vistas. They were produced not by ctiy 
planning alone, but by a combination that has not 
alwavs attained in) modern. times—the com- 
bination of city planning and city building. The 
old principle appears to remain a valid one that 
is perfectly consistent with modern requirements. 
For that reason we dislike to think of Coventry. on 
F.H.A. approved subdivision, without 


streets 


been 


a modern 
“squiggles.” 
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